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In one of his essays William Hazlitt says of the character of a 
scholar, "Such a one lives all his life in a dream of learning, and 
has never once had his sleep broken by a real sense of things." 
If ever the conscienceless Philistine might with aptness have 
applied this saying to the theological scholar, that time is past. 
The theologian has in these last terrible years been rudely enough 
awakened from his dogmatic slumbers. It may be that he has 
not as yet arrived at a real sense of things, but he is concerned to 
arrive. As he anxiously consults his academic time-table he finds 
some stations on the route over which the times are taking him 
with such rapidity not marked at all. Evidently the document 
needs revision. 

At any other time it would have been quite useless; not to 
say audacious, to suggest the revision of a scheme so venerable 
and so enhaloed by the unquestioned affection of numbers of 
good people. But in a day when society is asking every insti- 
tution to show its credentials the suggestion does not seem so 
violent. The theological seminary claims standing as a pro- 
fessional school, the training school of the ministry of religion. 
Its claims will be allowed or ignored according to society's judg- 
ment of its product. It is true that the product depends in no 
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small measure upon the raw material, but it depends quite as 
much upon what is done with the raw material. Does the process 
make these men actually serviceable to their age ? What are the 
notions concerning his business with which the average young 
minister steps forth from the seminary into the community ? 

It is beside the mark to debate whether the priestly or the 
prophetic conception of the minister's function can claim the 
hour. Only the voice of the prophet has ever challenged an age 
as perturbed as ours. But what does the theological curriculum 
do to produce men of prophetic mold? It is evident that only 
a real sense of things can ground a truly prophetic ministry. It 
is that sense of things which gives body to such a ministry. It is 
that real sense of things which constitutes every prophetic min- 
istry a glorified ministry of teaching. Only such a ministry can 
speak to the heart of the age in the interest of a better and more 
ample world-order. And the power of such a ministry lies not in 
some magical opus operatum, some unimpaired succession, some 
authority external to itself, but in its vision, its idealism, its plan 
and passion for a new order of life. 

Whatever the notions concerning his business which the young 
theologian carries with him to the task, the standard theological 
curriculum, which still dominates the field, reveals the somewhat 
remarkable assumption that ample theological education involves 
chiefly a training in the Bible, church history, systematic theol- 
ogy, and homiletics (to which there may be added for good measure 
something of elocution, liturgies, hymnology, and the like), but 
that it is not necessary that the candidate for the ministry should 
know anything about the human subjects with whom he is to 
deal or the times in which these people live. It is not to be denied 
that the teaching function of the ministry had some place in the 
older curriculum. It was specifically included as catechetics, and 
it was also present by implication in the "matter" of homiletics, 
which was held to be derived from the Bible and Christian experi- 
ence. In the actual practice of the church, catechetics has been 
greatly overshadowed by the lay instruction given through the 
Sunday school, and there has emerged in our Western world a 
whole new discipline with an English name — religious education. 
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This discipline is recognized as a candidate for honors along with 
the older disciplines. Originally thought of as relating specifi- 
cally to the Sunday school, it is now claiming relation to the entire 
process by which religion is integrated with life, whether individual 
or social. 

In this discussion the question of revising the theological 
curriculum is approached from the angle of religious education 
thus broadly understood, that is, from the angle of a teaching 
ministry. Not only is there need for a chair of religious education 
in every modern theological seminary, but there is also need for a 
thorough revision of all the other disciplines from the point of 
view of a teaching ministry. The minister is not to adorn the 
doctrine but to translate it into current life; the theological semi- 
nary is not to make the minister erudite but to make him a pro- 
phetic medium through whom the word of God may come to the 
people. This claim upon the seminary is beginning to be recog- 
nized, but the provisions for meeting it are as yet to a great extent 
but makeshifts. The full recognition of religious education as 
upon a plane of equality with the older disciplines is a first stage 
in the total adjustment process, and such recognition is painfully 
slow. Any study of the situation in American institutions today 
will but confirm Professor Ward's statement, made in 1915, that 
"this department is not finding it easy to get its own regular chair 
around the already crowded theological table." 1 Professor Coe 
aptly says of the present situation in the seminaries with respect 
to the educational task of the ministry: 

The theological seminaries are somewhat generally increasing the amount 
of their instruction in this subject. But if we ask whether they are now 
ready to supply the churches of the country with pastors who are competent 
to guide their parishes in the reconstruction of religious education — com- 
petent, not in the sense of accomplished and matured craftsmanship, but in 
the sense of knowing how to begin and how to keep on learning— we must 
confess that no denomination has yet brought its seminaries to this standard. 3 

The movement toward a more adequate provision for instruc- 
tion in the social application of Christianity is similarly retarded. 

1 "Religious Education in the Theological Seminaries," Religious Education, Oc- 
tober, 1915, by Professor Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

2 Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education (1917), p. 278. 
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Some provision, usually quite limited, has been made for it in 
courses upon Christian ethics; but in very few instances have such 
attempts evinced any adequate grasp of the problems involved, 
to say nothing of their failure to develop a comprehensive and 
fundamental range of instruction. For most institutions the work 
is yet to be done. But this, too, is part of the appeal of a teach- 
ing ministry to the theological institution. 

There are two ends to be achieved through a thorough revision 
of the curriculum of our seminaries. The first end is to make room 
for such subjects as have been largely crowded out hitherto; the 
second is to make the older disciplines themselves more effective; 
and both of these ends are merged in the great aim of producing a 
teaching ministry of prophetic mold and temper. The revision of 
the older disciplines would not only make them more effective but 
would also make ample elbow-room at the crowded theological 
table for the newer disciplines. This would come about through 
a reduction of the older disciplines; in the total curriculum per- 
spective they would occupy a relatively smaller space. And the 
reduction would be justified, for it would rid us of theological 
impedimenta which we cannot afford to carry in so urgent an age 
as ours. 

It may be asked how it is possible to reduce the older dis- 
ciplines. A brief consideration of the first three — the biblical, 
the systematic, and the historical — may serve to show that some 
reduction is possible. We turn first to the biblical studies. One 
ought to be able to assume that in this group of studies the his- 
torical method would be uniformly and consistently employed, but 
a survey of the most recent catalogues of a great number of theo- 
logical schools gives quite the contrary impression. In the first 
place, a large proportion of these institutions attempt to give their 
students a mastery of one or more of the biblical languages; that 
is to say, they require either Hebrew and Greek or at least New 
Testament Greek for graduation. But every teacher of biblical 
languages knows that the average student never becomes expert 
therein; not only has he no special aptitude, but — as things now 
stand in our American colleges — he makes his approach to the 
language too late ever to acquire any facility in its use. This is 
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not to say that the pursuit of Hebrew and Greek should be aban- 
doned by our theological seminaries, but only that the work should 
be put upon an elective basis, so that only those who have some 
real aptitude for language shall enter the linguistic courses and 
those who have no facility in language mastery shall be saved the 
useless drudgery involved in meeting the curriculum requirements. 
Such a readjustment would relieve the standard theological curric- 
ulum of its present linguistic burden. 

When all this has been conceded, there remains the question 
whether we should not still be spending too large a proportion of 
our time in biblical studies. A considerable number of our semi- 
naries have already dropped the linguistic requirement for their 
diploma or degree. Does it therefore follow that they have reached 
the point which the claims of a teaching ministry upon the curric- 
ulum would indicate? By no means, for they may still be wide 
of the mark in at least two directions. Biblical studies based 
upon the original languages too often, under the older ideal, lost 
themselves in a meticulous word-study which left the student in 
the end quite without the necessary historical background and 
perspective. And not a few modern courses, given upon the basis 
of the English text, err in the direction of a too detailed verbal 
exegesis. So long as we held to some theory or other of verbal 
inspiration this method seemed to have justification, for a whole 
article of the divine will might lie in some linguistic jot or tittle. 
But once we realize that the will of God is disclosed through life 
and personality, we seek the long perspective of history as our key 
to it. Again, we overburden our biblical group of studies through 
our attempts to homilize the Bible, to find all sorts of modern 
parallels therein. We work out some new social appreciation, for 
example, in our modern world, and then we come back to our 
Bible to find that, after all, it was there all the time. No one can 
take away from the moral dignity and sublimity of the teachings 
of the prophets or of Jesus; but we shall never quite get at that 
dignity and sublimity unless we are willing to interpret what they 
said in the light of the times to which they spoke instead of reading 
into it all our modern notions. We homilize and pragmatize our 
Bible to an extent which we little appreciate, and we do it all too 
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often in the name of the historical method, of which it is a distinct 
violation. The homilizing as against the historical tendency is in 
almost as much danger of obscuring the real contribution which 
the Bible has to make to our religious life as the older atomistic 
linguistic study was of ignoring it. That contribution is not 
that of a detailed code of morality, whether individual or social; 
not a theology, either biblical or systematic; not a ritual of reli- 
gion. What the Bible has for us is a dynamic, an exhibit of the 
life of the spirit at work in the lives of men and in a developing 
society. 

The candidate for the ministry needs to appreciate the Bible as 
literature, but as the literature of a movement or series of move- 
ments, as a deposit of the life of the spirit across a thousand years 
and more of history. He ought to understand the Bible as a lit- 
erary deposit of religion, but of religion in process and therefore to 
be interpreted through history. He ought to grasp the relation 
of the Bible as literature and as the literary deposit of a religious 
movement to its own contemporary political, social, cultural, 
ethical, and religious context. He will then be able to throw the 
illumination of that cumulative experience upon the individual 
and social religious ventures of our own time. Now if our biblical 
work were framed upon the basis of such an understanding of its 
total intent, certain courses might well be wholly omitted from the 
requirements of a standard curriculum and the present proportions 
of others considerably reduced. Each course should be submitted 
to the test of the practical requirements of a teaching ministry. 
To be sure, there will always remain a place for certain postgrad- 
uate and specializing courses in biblical subjects which shall go 
thoroughly into the finer detail of exegesis and the like; but to 
suppose that the whole Bible can be covered in that fashion within 
the brief time at the disposal of the average candidate for the 
pastorate is absurd. Not even the biblical specialist knows the 
whole of his Bible in that way. What we need is such a series of 
biblical courses for the required basis of his work as shall put the 
student in possession not only of the main intent and movement 
of the whole Bible but in possession also of a method of getting 
closer to any particular portion of it with a view to making it 
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effective in the lives of the people to whom he ministers. Such 
courses should accordingly deal with the outstanding and culmi- 
nating portions of the Bible which are available for the immediate 
uses of a teaching ministry. 

Let us pass to a consideration of the place of church history 
in the curriculum. Our question is, How much church history 
must the seminary require in order to equip a competent teaching 
ministry? We are in danger of idealizing the history of Christi- 
anity, as we theorize about it, as though it were an immaculate 
procession of the Divine Spirit through the ages; whereas, upon 
closer inspection, it reveals so much of the grossly and basely human 
as to humble us. Indeed, as church history has sometimes been 
taught, we are in grave danger of losing the trail of the Spirit 
amid the maze of heresies and sectarian movements. Is there not 
a great deal of church history of that sort which would better 
be forgotten? To be sure, the specialist must continue to delve 
into that past and to add to its burden of detail. But is it not 
incumbent upon the teacher of church history, who makes use of 
the specialist's results, to free the average student of a greater part 
of that burden ? What shall it profit a pastor to know their histori- 
cal rise and to be able to differentiate with exactness Nestorian- 
ism, Eutychianism, Monophysitism, Diophysitism, Monothelitism, 
Diothelitism, Adoptionism, Pelagianism, semi-Pelagianism, Augus- 
tinianism, Sabellianism and the like, if he doesn't know how the 
spirit of Jesus can be reincarnated in modern life ? 

But we shall be reminded by some of our friends of the church- 
history department that, so far from being alone an intimation of 
the normal course of religion in human life, the history of Christi- 
anity is also a warning, for "history repeats itself." It is just as 
true to say that history never repeats itself; it never does, for the 
conditions which alone could make possible a repetition are never 
supplied. There are always new factors in the total situation 
which were never there before. He who knows history only in 
that discrete, factual way can never use it for the interpreta- 
tion of the present, can never turn it to account as a preventive 
of moral disaster in his own time. We shall still have warning 
material enough if we confine our curriculum requirements in church 
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history to the mastery of the broader perspective and the great 
culminations of it. 

The fact is that church history has been too often taught as if 
it were something quite apart from the total course of human life 
in Christendom throughout the Christian era; but it needs to be 
more closely integrated, more vitally integrated with so-called 
secular history. Life is all of a piece, and we can never get at the 
full interpretation of a so-called religious movement apart from its 
total economic, social, and spiritual setting. Much remains to be 
done in supplying the candidate for the ministry with courses 
which shall render him this service. 

To insist on giving the student a detailed grasp of the whole 
course of church history is exactly like the endeavor to give him a 
similarly detailed, atomistic familiarity with the whole Bible in the 
brief time at our disposal. It can't be done; and the attempt to 
do it will deprive us of what is far more worth while. Even if he 
could gain such a mastery, he would need, in the interest of a 
teaching ministry, to forget much of its detail. To be sure, there 
is a certain continuity of movement the feeling of which he needs to 
gain, a sense of perspective, a notion of relative values. But most 
of his time would best be spent in contact with those epochs of 
achievement whereby the human spirit attained its Christian free- 
dom and embodied it in new and more worthy institutional and 
practical life. Especially does there need to be a transfer of 
emphasis from the more ancient to the more modern epochs of 
Christian history and a fresh illumination thereby gained of con- 
temporary life. We are quite too much bound by classicism, as 
though the spirit of God had wrought then only in free and 
adequate fashion and worked now only in faint adumbration of 
that past. 

Such a testing of the courses in church history by their relation 
to the demands of a teaching ministry would at least result in the 
reduction of courses mainly negative so far as their relation to the 
needs of current life is concerned. That type of course which 
does little more than aid the student to stick an ancient label of 
heresy upon some modern movement of the free religious spirit 
would better be relegated. What shall it profit the minister to 
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label some new and perfectly legitimate appreciation of Jesus 
" Sabellianism, " when it is neither heresy nor Sabellianism ? 
As ours is a live world, not a world of mummies, the ancient labels 
never fit. Revised to meet the needs of a teaching ministry in the 
twentieth century, the courses in church history would deal with 
the continuities of Christian community life through the centuries 
in broad and bold outline, with more detailed attention to that 
which the centuries have actually conserved and which reappears 
significantly in the church life of our modern world. 

When it comes to a determination of the place of systematic 
theology in the modern theological curriculum, the problem is, 
if possible, even more difficult. Is that place so significant that 
there can be no reduction, or has it any essential place at all? 
When we have done with "biblical" theology on the one hand 
and with the philosophy of religion on the other, what remains to 
systematic theology? In the older view the Bible contains a 
complete body of revealed divinity, a body of divinity inchoate, 
unorganized, to be sure, but simply awaiting the ordering touch 
of the systematic theologian to reappear as a perfect and wonder- 
fully articulated system of Christian dogma. "Biblical" theology, 
upon which systematic theology was supposed to rest, assumed 
that the Bible was all of a piece, consistent, ultimate, timeless; 
but more recent labors in this field, wrought out by the use of 
the historical method, reveal the fact that the Bible presents not 
one single view but a variety of views upon almost any subject 
with which theology has to do. To be sure, there are certain 
main religious postulates upon which there is very general agree- 
ment, but there is no detailed agreement. For this reason we 
cannot have a "biblical" theology, to say nothing of a systematic 
theology upon an exclusively biblical basis. 

But when systematic theology consciously passes from the 
exclusively biblical basis to an empirical or speculative basis, the 
notion of a finished system vanishes; there will never be any such 
finished system. As a system of belief and of doctrine, Christian 
theology will be ever in the making and ever subject to revision. 
Inevitably, then, much of the material upon which this discipline 
once assumed a dogmatic position has now become debatable; 
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not only so, it has become determinable only by the method of 
induction from broad areas of life and experience. The dogmatic a 
priori approach will never again be available as the chief approach 
of systematic theology. This means that a great part of the area 
once claimed by systematic theology in its dogmatic form has 
become speculative territory. Many of those subjects upon which 
the great systematizers pronounced with so much of assurance 
can now be dealt with only tentatively and very meagerly at 
that. 

It is thus a fair question to ask how much speculative and 
tentative material can properly be included in the furnishing of 
the average candidate for a teaching ministry. Beyond a doubt 
we must orient him in the method of constructive thought; we 
must familiarize him with its main problems and the chief direc- 
tions in which thought has moved toward a solution; and we must 
give him as comprehensive as possible a presentation of the funda- 
mental Christian postulates. No man can ever learn in the most 
ample sense to live by faith who does not know how many open 
questions there are in his theological world. The minister needs 
to know where the real problems lie and in what direction solu- 
tions are most likely to be found. But the greater part of his 
time should be spent, not in intellectual gymnastics or theological 
dialectics, but upon the affirmations of our Christian faith and 
their relation to the modern world. Here are the storm centers 
for the average man, the man whom a teaching ministry will ever 
hold in mind. Living in the kind of world which this war reveals, 
what must he believe about man, about God, about sin, about 
salvation, about the future of society, about the future of the 
individual ? Apologetic ceases to be dialective defense and be- 
comes constructive interpretation, daring even to say some new 
thing now and then. 

Would it not be great gain if systematic theology were frankly 
to acknowledge the limitations of our actual knowledge and to 
give itself more largely to widening the areas in which a positive 
faith may be validated ? But to do so would be to retire from a 
part of the field which systematic theology has formally occupied 
in the past; it would necessitate the withdrawal or reduction of 
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certain courses which systematic theology has heretofore felt 
obliged to offer; it would leave unsaid a great many things which 
the systematic theologies have been wont to say. 

Thus far we have considered a revision and a possible reduction 
in three of the older disciplines of the standard theological curric- 
ulum — revision in the interest of a more effective teaching min- 
istry, reduction in the interest of certain newer disciplines whose 
presence in the curriculum upon an equal footing with the older dis- 
ciplines is demanded by the ideal of a teaching ministry. All 
this is equivalent to laying violent hands upon the sacred ark of 
the curriculum. But it is justified by the need of the modern 
church for a teaching ministry, by the claims of the modern layman, 
the modern workingman whom the church has lost, and the boys 
and girls of the community whom it is in too great danger of 
losing. What has been said is equivalent to the charge that a 
great share of the standard curriculum does too little to fit the 
modern minister to teach people what they most need to know: 
how to live a genuinely Christian life in a world where so many 
voices are speaking at once, where so many interests are clamor- 
ing for a hearing, where ideals and institutions are shifting and 
changing as rapidly as they are now. The Bible, church history, 
Christian doctrine, will continue to be taught; but these disci- 
plines should be shaped anew, and in the process of reshaping 
room could be found for other disciplines now totally excluded or 
permitted barely to edge in. 

The standard theological curriculum is too little aware of the 
kind of world in which we are living today. A genuine teaching 
ministry will require a far more intimate knowledge of contem- 
porary life than the average curriculum furnishes. The minister 
needs to understand social organization and the evolution of 
social institutions; social groupings and their origins; class distinc- 
tions in our modern world and their causes; social movements, their 
ideals and limitations — all these he needs to understand in order 
that his teaching of religion may not be remote from conscious 
human need and actual human problems — a sheer anachronism. 
This is not to say that the minister should become an expert 
social engineer, but merely that, as a community leader whose 
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specialty is religion, he should be able to grapple with actual sit- 
uations and contribute toward their solution that religious insight 
and sympathy without which no amount of organization or legis- 
lation can ever achieve a permanently satisfactory result. The 
trouble with much current morality in industrial and international 
relations lies with its evident limitations: with the fact that it is 
individualistic or nationalistic morality, belonging to a far simpler 
stage of social evolution but neglecting or ignoring whole areas 
of modern human relationship ; with the fact that it brings to bear 
upon modern situations standards which are false by defect. This 
is the difficulty with every effort to make a direct transfer of bib- 
lical ethics to modern situations. The Christian principles must 
be translated into modern terms. Can the minister translate 
them? 

A teaching ministry calls not only for the insight thus indicated, 
but also for ability to analyze and organize the resources of the 
religious community in the interest of broadening the horizons 
and increasing the effectiveness of the average Christian life. 
This demands ability to conduct helpful experimentation in a 
particular field until its available resources are at length deter- 
mined and drawn into use and its life thereby rendered more 
ample. It demands an understanding of the social and educational 
agencies already at work in the community, the principles which 
underlie and control their activities, the limitations and una- 
chieved ideals of these agencies and their actual measure of con- 
trol over the lives of people in the community. All this is to say, 
in short, that a new discipline whose field shall be the social ap- 
plication of Christianity is a present imperative necessity. 

But, further, the standard theological curriculum seems too 
little aware that we are in a growing world, that genetic process 
runs through the whole order of things. It too largely ignores the 
fact that there are children in the congregation, in the Christian 
home, in the neighborhood, and that — even as matters now stand 
— these children, as children, are the main resource of our churches 
for new members. We have been altogether too ignorant of our 
chief trust — the childhood which makes up the new generation. 
The pastor ought to be able to direct his people into new appre- 
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ciations of the budding life about them. He ought to know 
how the life of the normal child develops and the chief aids to 
such normal development; he ought to be able to show his people 
how to make home religion a more effective factor than it now is 
in the home of the average professed Christian; he ought to know 
in what ways the community should move to meet the claim of 
childhood upon it, and to be able to initiate such movements 
where they are lacking; he ought to be able to show what social 
customs and institutions promote a sound life of childhood and 
link up naturally with the aims of religion. Accordingly, his 
teaching ministry will include the instruction of the adult commu- 
nity of parents and teachers concerning the claims, the rights, and 
the processes of child life: its growth into completer personality, 
its realization of God, its relation to religion and the church. 
He will deal, also, with the method and content of religious in- 
struction adapted to the children themselves. 

A teaching ministry calls for a completer understanding of 
psychology, not only child psychology, but the psychology of the 
adult and the psychology of the group. This is involved in a 
successful development of community leadership. One of the im- 
perative modern demands upon the ministry is a broad acquaint- 
ance with the principles of lay leadership and an ability to train 
leaders and teachers for all departments of church work as well 
as for teaching in the church school. The minister alone cannot 
begin to overtake the task, but he must cherish the ideal and 
grasp the standards and the technique of the process of it in 
his own brain, if it is to be done. He must be able to instruct 
leaders of boy life and of girl life so that there shall be constantly 
in the community a group of intelligent friends and associates of 
boyhood and girlhood. The minister who knows how to organ- 
ize and promote such a leadership of youth will never have a dead 
church on his hands. 

A teaching ministry will seek to broaden the curriculum of the 
church school so that it shall better meet the needs of the average 
Christian. The church ought, for example, to be teaching the indi- 
vidual who is a citizen in a rural community how to think Christi- 
anity in the terms of country life; it ought to teach the Christian 
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who works with his hands how to think Christianity in the terms 
of his occupation, how to think his Christianity in terms of his 
industrial relationships; it ought to teach the Christian who 
knows and cares little or nothing about the world-field to think 
in terms of world-wide missions, of international Christianity; 
it ought to teach the Christian who thinks his Christianity in 
terms of a heavenly endowment and inheritance how to think it 
in terms of community service, neighborliness, and good- will; it 
ought to teach the Christian who knows nothing of the great 
movements in the life of the Christian church how Christianity 
came to be what it is, that it has a history, and something of what 
that history is. Our average Christianity is too petty, too pro- 
vincial, too easily satisfied with itself. 

The newer conception of religious education makes it a far 
bigger thing than "Sunday-school pedagogy." It has to do with 
the entire process by which religion is integrated in individual 
and social life in our modern world. It demands a completer 
laboratory and clinical provision and technique than our average 
theological institution has yet dreamed of. It must be given its 
place alongside the older disciplines of the seminary, upon an equal 
footing, for it has to do with the approach of religion to life at the 
most opportune time. If the church in this new century does not 
learn the art of getting a hearing for religion in childhood and 
youth there will be no hearing, for the urgent and clamorous age 
in which we live will overwhelm the new generation with other 
interests. Not only so, but religious education may claim an 
equal footing with the older disciplines upon the ground that it 
has to do with the only process by which Christianity ever becomes 
ample, the process of continuous nurture and instruction. 

There is need, therefore, not only of the revision and reduction 
of the standard disciplines of the present curriculum, but also of 
the addition of newer disciplines which shall imbue the whole 
system with a new awareness of our modern world, which shall 
keep it awake to a real sense of things. Among such newer dis- 
ciplines which may claim admission upon an equal footing with 
the older are the social application of Christianity and religious 
education. A motion to accord them this recognition is in order. 



